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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


POPULATION RISE 


The latest United Nations estimate 
puts the world’s population at 2.7 bil- 
lion people. China, with 585,000,000 
inhabitants, and India, with 377,000,- 
000, are the most populous countries. 
UN experts say the world’s total grows 
by about 35,000,000 a year. 


POPULAR PROGRAMS 


The Swedish Broadcasting Company 
recently ended a series of recordings 
from American literature which 
proved to be one of the most popular 
radio courses ever offered in the coun- 
try. The programs were produced in 
cooperation with the U.S. Information 
Agency. They attracted the attention 
of several other European nations, 
which are now planning similar series 
for their people. 


FOREST FIRES 


The Agriculture Department reports 
that the number of forest fires in the 
country were at a postwar low in 
1955, even though man-caused fires 
occurred at the rate of 380 a day. Of 
the 145,180 forest fires reported last 
year 138,700 were caused by people, 
The rest were started by lightning. 


STILL TALKING 


Representatives of the United States 
and communist China have begun 
their second year of negotiations at 
Geneva, Switzerland. The envoys first 
met in August 1955. They are dis- 
cussing several major issues, includ- 
ing the release of U.S. civilians held 
in communist China and a Chinese 
proposal for a conference between 
Secretary of State Dulles and Premier 
Chou En-lai. 


SHIP EARLY 


The Red Cross says it’s time to get 
Christmas packages ready for service- 
men overseas. A gift must be mailed 
early—and wrapped securely—if it is 
to reach its destination on time and in 
good shape. This is a good time to 
remember our relatives and friends 
overseas. 


TEEN-AGERS’ INCOME 


America’s 13,000,000 teen-agers in 
school have a total income of over 
7 billion dollars a year, according to 
a national survey. The average youth 
has a weekly income of $10.55. The 
survey shows that 3 out of 10 teen- 
agers earn their money on part-time 
jobs, while 2 out of 10 get their income 
from jobs and allowances. The rest 
rely solely on allowances from their 
parents. 


LONGEST BRIDGE 


The world’s longest bridge, located 
close to New Orleans, was recently 
opened to traffic. The span crosses a 
24-mile-wide lake. Previously, the 
longest bridge was a 23-mile railroad 
causeway across Great Salt Lake in 
Utah. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


BOTH Republican and Democratic parties agree that crop surpluses must be 
reduced. They disagree over methods of bringing about the reduction. 


Farmers and Politics 


Our Country’s Agricultural Problems Rank Among the Most 


Controversial Issues of the 1956 Campaign 


ARMERS now make up only 13 per 

cent of the U.S. population, com- 
pared to about 23 per cent in 1940. 
Nevertheless, they are still a large 
enough group to play an extremely 
important role in national politics. If 
farm people support one party or the 
other by a heavy majority in the forth- 
coming Presidential election, their 
votes may decide the outcome. 

Democratic and Republican cam- 
paigners, well aware of this fact, are 
devoting much attention to farm 
problems. 

To a major extent, these problems 
center around America’s big surplus 
of crops. An oversupply of any item, 
agricultural or otherwise, generally 
reduces its price. If a product is very 
plentiful, buyers don’t need to bid so 
high for it as they would if it were 
scarce, 

This basic rule has been at work on 
U.S. farm prices for a number of 
years. Such prices have been driven 
downward by a tremendous oversup- 
ply of grain and other commodities. 
As a result, farm incomes have 
dropped. 

The federal government tries in 
several ways to deal with this situa- 
tion. U.S. agencies take great quanti- 
ties of surplus farm products off the 
regular market and store them in 
federal bins and warehouses. 


Also, the government encourages 
farmers to reduce the acreage that 
they devote to certain crops. In some 
cases there can be compulsory acreage 
reduction programs, if these are ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the farmers 
who raise the crops involved. 

Finally, our government “supports” 
the prices of various farm products. 
Uncle Sam undertakes to keep those 
prices from falling below certain fixed 
levels. 

Most Democrats and Republicans 
agree that programs along these gen- 
eral lines are necessary. Even so, 
plenty of room is left for controversy, 
and there are many points on which 
the parties clash. 

According to Democrats, the present 
administration’s farm program is in- 
adequate. Democratic spokesmen in- 
sist that President Eisenhower and 
his aides haven’t shown enough con- 
cern over declining farm prices. 

GOP campaigners charge that the 
Democrats, when they were in power, 
carried out unwise policies which 
helped create our present huge sur- 
pluses of grain and other agricultural 
products. 

These arguments are further out- 
lined on page 2, in the third article of 
our series about major national cam- 
paign issues. 


(Please turn to page 2) 


Germany Is Still 
Divided Country 


Russia’s Stand Has Prevented 
Adenauer from Achiev- 
ing United Nation 


HANCELLOR Konrad Adenauer of 

West Germany, one of America’s 
best friends abroad, is facing trouble. 
The 80-year-old leader is trying to 
keep his country firmly lined up with 
the United States and other western 
nations. But he is running into in- 
creasing opposition to this policy. 

The changing political climate in 
West Germany is raising serious 
questions about the future of this 
European land. Will she ever become 
an effective military partner of ours? 
Or will she become a neutral nation in 
world affairs? Is it possible that she 
might even swing over to the side of 
Russia? 

What happens in West Germany is 
of the utmost interest to Americans. 
This land plays a key role on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Her skilled popu- 
lation and industrial strength make 
her a valuable ally. Her location in 
the heart of Europe makes it certain 
that she would become involved in any 
big war on that continent. 

We are not likely to forget the mili- 
tary record of Germany when she was 
a united nation before World War II. 
Twice in this century, the country’s 
leaders touched off global wars in 
which the United States and other na- 
tions were forced to pay dearly in 
lives and dollars. The best way to 
keep West Germany in line, many 
Americans feel, is to keep her closely 
tied to us. 

Therefore, U. S. officials are con- 
cerned about recent political trends in 
Adenauer’s land. Let us see what is 
behind these developments. 

Germany is today divided into 2 
parts. West Germany includes the 
territory which U. S., British, and 
French troops occupied after World 
War II in the defeated nation. 


Western Part 


A bit smaller than Oregon, West 
Germany has flat plains along the 
North Sea. Below this area lie the 
scenic Rhine Valley and the smoky, 
industrial Ruhr region. In the south 
are the hills of Bavaria. The coun- 
try’s population of 52,000,000 is great- 
er than that of any other land in 
Europe except Russia. (This figure 
includes the population of West Berlin, 
still under control of the western allies. 
Technically it is not a part of West 
Germany, but it has the closest ties 
with Adenauer’s government.) 

West Germany has a democratic 
government with its capital in the 
Rhineland city of Bonn. During its 
7 years of existence, the Bonn govern- 
ment has—under Adenauer’s leader- 
ship—worked closely with the western 
nations. She belongs to the North 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Which Party’s Farm Record Is Better? 


(Third of a Campaign Series by Tom Myer) 








The GOP Position 


HE Republicans, under President 

Eisenhower, are determined to boost 
farmers’ incomes; but they find the 
task very difficult. Our country’s farm 
situation became so bad during pre- 
vious Democratic administrations that 
it can’t be cured easily or quickly. 

Democratic spokesmen like to em- 
phasize the fact that farm prices and 
incomes are considerably lower today 
than when Eisenhower became Presi- 
dent. They fail to mention that the 


decline started before he took office. 





USDA 


SECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra Ben- 
son directs the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s program for aid to farmers 


It came as a result of Democratic 
policies, and GOP leaders are trying 
to clear up the trouble. 

Farm prices are now held down by 
the existence of crop surpluses, and it 
was the Democrats who encouraged 
the growth of these surpluses. Let’s 
look back into the 1940’s and see how 
this was done. 

During World War II, the govern- 
ment adopted measures to promote the 
output of wheat, cotton, and various 
other farm products—so as to help 
meet heavy wartime demands. Through 
an elaborate price-support system, 
Uncle Sam guaranteed that the farm- 
ers would receive comparatively high 
prices for these commodities. 

After the war, the demand for 
American farm items shrank. In an 
effort to gain political advantage, how- 
ever, the Democrats went right ahead 
guaranteeing high prices for those 
products—thus encouraging the farm- 
ers to pile up a big oversupply of 
grain, cotton, and other items. 

During the years since then, our 
federal government has acquired and 
stored a large part of the resulting 
surplus, in order to remove it from the 
regular market. Uncle Sam now holds 
more than 8 billion dollars’ worth of 
grain and other products, and the 
storage charges alone amount to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 per day. The 
Eisenhower administration centers its 
farm policy around an effort to check 
the growth of surpluses—and eventu- 
ally get rid of them. 

Some time ago, this administration 
reduced the government price-support 
level on a number of surplus crops 
such as wheat, corn, and cotton. Many 
people viewed the reduction as “poor 
politics.” They thought it would turn 
farmers against the GOP. 


But President Eisenhower and his 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft 
Benson—believe that sound and con- 
sistent farm policy is good politics. 
They don’t believe in seeking to “buy” 
the farmers’ votes by maintaining 
high-level price supports that would 
encourage production of surpluses. 

The President prefers to attack the 
farm-price problem at its roots, by 
getting rid of the surpluses that tend 
to drive prices down. He and other 
Republican leaders are confident that 
most farmers will support this view- 
point. 

The present administration has 
made a vigorous effort to sell surplus 
American farm commodities abroad. 
For example, during the year which 
ended last June, it sold foreign coun- 
tries more than 300,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and 3,500,000 bales of cotton. 
Surplus food items also were given 
to needy people here in the United 
States, and sizable amounts were made 
available for schoo] lunch programs. 

There are additional ways in which 
President Eisenhower and his aides 
try to solve the tough problem of 
overproduction. This year they rec- 
ommended—and Congress finally ap- 
proved—a “soil bank” program. Under 
it, the government makes special pay- 
ments to farmers who voluntarily 
withdraw part of their land from 
production of surplus crops. 

Nearly half a million farmers al- 
ready have entered this program, tak- 
ing more than 10,000,000 acres out of 
production (in addition to the acreage 
that is held back by other crop limita- 
tion programs). 

By following sound Republican poli- 
cies, our nation can trim away its 
farm surpluses, which now tend to 
hold down the prices of most crops. 
Once the problem of excessive produc- 
tion is under control, farm incomes 
will rise of their own accord. 


“The Right Track” 


Under this program, farmers can 
count on getting a fair return with- 
out having to depend on governmental 
supports or guarantees. As President 
Eisenhower points out, there is al- 
ready some improvement in farm 
prices, and this “indicates that we 
are on the right track.” 

Republicans don’t favor complete 
abandonment of price supports, how- 
ever. The government should main- 
tain a “floor” under farm prices, to 
keep them from dropping to extremely 
low levels. Such a program is now in 
operation. 

But again it should be emphasized 
that the Republicans’ long-range goal 
is to free America’s farmers, insofar 
as possible, from rigid governmental 
controls and from dependence on arti- 
ficial price supports. 

The “farm problem” is important 
not only to farmers but to our nation 
as a whole. Because farmers make 
up a very large group, farm prosperity 
helps create good economic conditions 
for the entire country. It is under 
the sound leadership of President 
Eisenhower and the Republican Party 
that America’s farmers can prosper 
most in the years to come, 





Democratic Views 


EPUBLICANS boast that the 

Eisenhower administration’s poli- 
cies are soundly based on “long-range 
principle.” With respect to the farm 
problem, GOP leaders seem to be so 
interested in “long-range principle” 
that they don’t notice what is happen- 
ing to the farmers now. 

The facts are these: At a time when 
business and industry are booming, 
America’s farmers are in a serious 
economic slump, and the Eisenhower 
administration shows little genuine 
interest in helping them. 

In Detroit recently, Adlai Stevenson 
spoke as follows: “I say it is wrong 
that the American farmer is getting 
this year only $3 of income for every 
$4 he was making in 1952, while his 
costs have increased. I say it is 
wrong that, while farm income has 
been sinking, the cost of living has 
been rising to an all-time record high 
point.” 

The farmer, Stevenson says, now 
receives only 38 cents out of each 
dollar that the American consumer 
spends on food, whereas in 1952 the 
farmer’s share was 47 cents. 


What Parity Means 


Farm prices today are considerably 
below the level known as “parity.” 
People often regard parity as some- 
thing difficult to understand, though 
it is reasonably simple. It merely 
represents the price that a farmer 
must receive for his crops in order 
to have a fair and just income in 
comparison with his expenses. 

(Economists figure out the parity 
prices of various farm items by using 
formulas based on farmers’ earnings 
and expenses in certain earlier years. 
Parity price levels go up and down 
as the farmers’ living costs rise and 
fall.) 

Most Democratic leaders feel that 
the U.S. government should insure the 
farmer against hardship by guaran- 
teeing that his earnings from basic 
farm crops won’t fall below 90 per 
cent of parity. Such a guarantee pre- 
vailed during recent Democratic ad- 
ministrations, and through 1954. 

But Eisenhower administration offi- 
cials now support the prices of major 
items at levels ranging from 81 to 
86 per cent of parity. When a Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress this year 
obtained passage of a measure calling 
for 90-per-cent supports, President 
Eisenhower vetoed it. 

Here, in brief, is the situation: 
Economists say that a farmer is re- 
ceiving a fair income, in comparison 
with his expenses, when his crops sell 
for a full 100-per-cent parity price. 
Most Democrats feel that the govern- 
ment should guarantee him at least 
90 per cent. Republicans don’t want 
to guarantee him that much. 

While campaigning for the Presi- 
dency in 1952, Eisenhower declared 
that the Republicans would keep fed- 
eral price supports at 90 per cent of 
parity. This promise has been broken. 
He also spoke about “helping the 
farmer obtain . . . 100-per-cent par- 
ity,” and this is another pledge which 
hasn’t been carried out. 

Republicans now claim that “high” 


price supports encourage the farmers 
to produce surpluses, whereas lower 
prices tend to keep them from doing 
so. But a farmer doesn’t necessarily 
cut back on his principal money crop 
when its price goes down. On the con- 
trary, he may try to raise even more, 
and thus make up for the lower price 
by producing and selling the com- 
modity in larger quantities. 

Though GOP spokesmen complain 
about the harmful effect of crop sur- 
pluses, their party has chalked up an 
extremely poor record in dealing with 
the problem of overproduction. Our 
federal government held about 2% 
billion dollars’ worth of surplus farm 
items when President Eisenhower 
took office, compared to more than 8 
billion dollars’ worth now. 

The soil-bank program, approved 
this year by a Democratically con- 
trolled Congress, would help reduce 
overproduction of farm crops if prop- 
erly administered. But it’s not a Re- 
publican idea, even though that party 
claims credit for it. Democrats ac- 
tually put a program of this kind into 
effect, despite bitter GOP opposition, 
quite a few years ago. As late as 
1955, Republican Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson was condemning the 
soil-bank plan. But in 1956—with 
elections approaching—he endorsed it 
as “sound, constructive, and urgently 
needed.” 

In their 1952 platform, the Re- 
publicans spoke out against compul- 
sory restrictions on farmers. But to- 
day many farmers are being forced 
by government rules and regulations 
to limit their output of cotton, wheat, 
and other products. GOP leaders have 
found our nation’s farm problem to be 
much tougher than they expected. To 





CHASE 
SENATOR Lyndon Johnson, Texas 
Democrat, is sharply critical of the 
present administration’s farm policy 


the extent that they are dealing with 
it at all, they are using measures orig- 
inally developed by Democrats. 

This farm problem is something 
which affects all Americans. If the 
farmer is in bad shape economically— 
if he can’t buy farm machinery, an 
automobile, or new furniture—then 
the workers and businessmen who 
make and sell these products will 
eventually suffer. For its well-being, 
our nation needs farm prosperity; and 
therefore it needs a Democratic Pres- 
ident and a Democratic Congress. 





























EEN-AGERS in and around Chi- 

cago have been making news by 
showing that they can be responsible 
and desirable citizens at an early age. 
They have adopted codes of conduct 
applying to a number of their every- 
day activities. These rules of behav- 
ior were worked out by the young 
people themselves—not by adults. 

The codes cover a wide field. They 
include conduct in school classrooms, 
corridors, and cafeterias. Sportsman- 
ship at athletic events is stressed. So 
are good behavior and respect for 
property on buses and streetcars, in 
movies, and in other public places. 
Proper attire also receives its share 
of attention. 

The student council in each school 
generally works out the rules and 
then arranges for them to be voted 
upon by the whole student body. Many 
youths sign pledge cards agreeing to 
live up to the codes of conduct. 

At athletic events, students 
ticipating in 
movement have 
agreed to treat 
their opponents 
with respect and 
courtesy. In some 
cases, school dances 
are held after 
games, and mem- 
bers of opposing 
teams are invited. 

A big effort has 
been made to keep school lunchrooms 
orderly and clean. Students, in a 
number of schools, have assumed the 
responsibility of supervising these 
eating places. 

The codes frown on the wearing of 
jeans and jackets at school. They rec- 
ommend skirts and blouses or sweat- 
ers for the girls, and boys are asked 
to wear slacks and shirts. 

The Chicago area, of course, is not 
the only one in which teen-agers are 
engaging in activities of this kind. 
We receive frequent reports telling us 
about similar projects in other parts 
of the country. But the Chicago ex- 
periment is being conducted on a large 
scale, and its success thus far is 
worthy of attention elsewhere. 

Many students may be inclined to 
feel that this type of movement takes 
all the fun out of being young. The 
fact is, however, that most youths 
who take part in such an activity 
enjoy life more than those who don’t. 
They get satisfaction and pleasure 
from working together in a common 
cause, and from conducting themselves 
in a way that they know is right. 

Certainly, the Chicago students who 
have signed codes of conduct do not 
go around with long faces. They 
have as much fun as they ever did. 
For example, the students of one Chi- 
cago school conduct their own disk 
jockey shows in the lunchroom. 

These youths have learned that 
they can have a good time and still 
be courteous, orderly, and thoughtful 
of the feelings and property of others. 


par- 
this 





Clay Coss 





“To escape criticism, do nothing, 
say nothing, be nothing.” 


* 


“To cease to think is but little 
different from ceasing to be.” 
—Benjiamin Franklin 





MEL FERRER (left) and Vittorio Gassman in a scene from “War and Peace”— 
a spectacular movie of Russia under a czar (king) in the early 1800’s 


Radio-TV-Movies 


NEW motion picture, “War and 

Peace,” is based on the book of 
Leo Tolstoy, famous Russian writer 
of the nineteenth century. Many au- 
thorities regard this novel as one of 
the greatest in modern literature. 

The background of the story is 
Russia in the early 1800’s. The char- 
acters are the nobility, living a rich 
life in palaces, and the peasants, try- 
ing to scrape a living from the soil. 
Into this scene came Napoleon, who 
had much of Europe at his feet and 
now sought to conquer Russia. 

“War and Peace” is a story of Rus- 
sia’s battles against Napoleon and of 
the men who fought them. The techni- 
color movie runs almost 3% hours, but 
the excellent story, acting, and pho- 
tography make the time pass swiftly. 


* 


The audience has an opportunity 
to select what it will see on the tele- 
vision program, “You Asked for It.” 
Each week, the show features scenes 
and activities that have been requested 
by persons who watch the telecast. 

Art Baker and a crew of camera- 


men have been traveling around the 
world for 6 years to show people what 
they wish to see. In recent weeks the 
audience has asked for a glimpse of 
puppets performing an opera, a Jap- 
anese wrestling match, and a group 
of automobile stunt daredevils— 
among other interesting sights. 

“You Asked for It” is on the ABC 
network every Sunday evening. Con- 
sult your local newspaper for the time 
and station. 


* 


Leaders in industry, education, reli- 
gion, and other fields of national life 
will participate in a radio register-and- 
vote campaign. The 50-broadcast se- 
ries, presented over the NBC network 
Monday through Friday afternoons, 
will run until November 2, four days 
before the election. The programs, 
titled “See You At The Polls,” will 
feature brief talks by prominent citi- 
zens on the importance of registering, 
knowing the issues, and voting. Get 
your relatives and friends to listen 
with you. 

—By Victor BLOcK 





Science in 





the News 








HE National Bureau of Standards 

has published a dictionary of colors. 
The book lists and describes 7,500 
color names. 

Thousands of different colors are 
in everyday use in art, science, and 
industry. There has long been a need 
for a complete list and description of 
their names so workers in various 
fields may accurately refer to a partic- 
ular color. 

The new dictionary includes com- 
mon names like red and green as well 
as unusual ones like kitten’s ear and 
vamp. It contains a cross-index, so 
interested persons may translate the 
name of a color from one field to an- 
other. For example, the color that 
we know as mint green is called ser- 
pentine by clothing manufacturers 
and griseo-viridis by biologists. 


* 


Students interested in aviation and 
related subjects should write for a 
copy of Skylights, a free publication 
put out monthly by the National Avia- 
tion Education Council. A recent is- 
sue deals with geography and contains 


a world mileage chart to be used to 
measure distances on globes. 

Skylights may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to National Avia- 
tion Education Council, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Teachers may order up to 25 copies 
for their classes. 


* 


The U.S. Weather Bureau has or- 
dered 39 storm-warning radar sets. 
The devices can detect storms as far 
as 250 miles away. The units, costing 
nearly $100,000 each, are scheduled for 
delivery in 1958. 

The radar sets will eventually cover 
the southern and eastern coasts from 
Texas around the Gulf of Mexico and 
Florida and northward to Maine. They 
work by bouncing waves off rain par- 
ticles in clouds. Receiving screens 
pick up the signals and show the size, 
altitude, and movement of storms. 
The Weather Bureau hopes the new 
units will enable people to prepare 
against advancing hurricanes, thereby 
greatly reducing the storm damage. 

—By Victor BLock 
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Codes of Conduct Your Vocabulary 
By Clay Coss 
In each of the sentences below, 


match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 


leaders said that the 
intransigence (in-trin’si-jénse) of 
Egypt’s President Nasser kept the 
conference from succeeding. (a) bit- 
terness (b) inattention (c) dictatorial 
policy (d) uncompromising attitude. 

2. Many newspapers applied the 
term demagogue (dém’‘ii-gig) to Nas- 
ser. (a) dictator (b) self-seeking 
leader (c) incapable leader. 


1. Western 


? 


3. Egyptians blamed the failure of 
the meeting on the obstinacy (db’sti- 
ni-si) of France and Britain. (a) 
tactics (b) stubbornness (c) obstacles. 
1.The machinations (mik’i-ni’ 
shins) of communist leaders help to 
keep the Middle East stirred up. (a) 
schemes and plots (b) political ma- 
chines (c) underground agents. 

5. For her appearance at the com- 
mittee meeting, the delegate wore a 
garish (gar’ish) costume. fash- 
ionable (b) gaudy (c) somber. 


(a) 


6. Whenever this lawmaker rose to 
speak, members of the press gallery 
knew they would hear a long harangue 
(hi-ring’). (a) noisy, raving speech 


(b) dull speech (c) eloquently dra- 
matic speech. 
7. His actions at the convention 


showed him to be a fatuous (fit’i-iis) 
individual. (a) cool-headed (b) in- 
fluential (c) foolish (d) dishonest. 

8. Although involved in an im- 
broglio (im-brdl’yé), the premier was 
confident of re-election. (a) fight 
(b) complicated and embarrassing 
Situation (c) stalemate with parlia- 
ment (d) diplomatic quarrel. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectan- 
gle will spell the name of the head of a 
foreign country. 


1. Important mining product of West 
Germany. 


2. Capital of Delaware. 


3. West Germany ranks third among 
nations in the output of : 





4. Capital of West Germany. 

5. State which re-elected a Democratic 
governor early this month. 

6. West Germany’s industrial area lies 
along the —_ river. 





7. Former capital of all Germany. 


nee _ crops create a major 
agricultural problem. 








il2T3lalslel7ls 



































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Mao Tse-tung. VERTICAL: 
1. Salem; 2. Taiwan; 3. Korea; 4. Tibet; 
5. Cyprus; 6. Kurile; 7. Yangtze; 8. 


Manchuria; 9. second; 10. Chiang. 
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Atom Pariey 


Scientists and officials from 87 coun- 
tries—76 of which are United Nations 
members—are now at the UN head- 
quarters in New York City. They are 
attending talks, which are scheduled 
to continue well into October, on the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

The chief purpose of the meeting 
is to get world-wide approval of a 
proposed international atomic agency. 
Plans for such a body were drawn up 
earlier this year by a 12-nation group 
including the United States and Rus- 
Sla. 

The new agency, if existing plans 
are approved, is to have its head- 
quarters in Vienna, Austria. The 
atomic body will act chiefly as a clear- 
ing house for technical information 
on the peacetime uses of the atom. 


German Leaders 


There is no feeling of friendship 
between the leaders of divided Ger- 
many—Konrad Adenauer of West 
Germany, and Otto Grotewohl of com- 
munist East Germany. Adenauer re- 
gards Grotewohl as nothing more than 
a “puppet” whose actions are guided 
by Moscow. Grotewohl, in turn, knows 
that the communist dream of a Red 
Germany has been effectively blocked 
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largely by Adenauer’s forceful lead- 
ership in free Germany. 

Adenauer, who will be 81 next Janu- 
ary, has probably done more than any 
other single person to keep West Ger- 
many closely allied with the United 
States and other western countries. 
He and his Christian Democratic 
Party are now working hard to keep 
West Germany in the pro-western 
camp (see page 1 story). 

Born in Cologne, Adenauer studied 
law and economics in leading German 
universities. Eze practiced law for a 
time, and entered politics in his home 
town. Later he became mayor of 
Cologne. 

Adenauer was forced to quit poli- 
tics when Hitler’s nazis took over con- 
trol of Germany in the 1930’s. Be- 
cause of his anti-nazi activities, Ade- 
nauer frequently got into trouble with 
Hitler’s agents. 

After the nazis were defeated in 
World War II, Adenauer returned to 
the political scene. He helped organ- 
ize the Christian Democratic Party. 
He also led the body which wrote the 
new constitution for West Germany. 
In 1949, Adenauer became chancellor, 
or leader of the new government—a 
post he has held ever since. 

Otto Grotewohl was born 62 years 
ago in Brunswick, Germany. He be- 
gan his career as a printer and held 
other jobs before entering politics 
around the time of World War I. In 
the 1920’s he represented his district 
in the German legislature. 

Little is known of Grotewohl’s ac- 


tivities during the years when Hitler 
ruled Germany. But at the end of 
World War II, Grotewohl appeared 
in Berlin. There, he helped organize 
a left-wing party which later joined 
the communists of Soviet-controlled 
East Germany. 

Grotewohl became premier of East 
Germany in 1949. Since that time, he 
has consistently followed all the twists 
and turns taken by Moscow’s policies 
over the years. 


Suez Developments 


The dispute over the Suez Canal 
continues to be serious as we go to 
press. Egypt’s Premier Gamal Nas- 
ser, who seized the waterway last July, 
turned down a western plan for inter- 
national control over the canal earlier 
this month. He argued that the water- 
way must remain under Egyptain con- 
trol. (Until last July, the canal was 
run by an international firm in which 
France and Britain have a major in- 
terest. ) 

Shortly after the western-Egyptian 
talks broke down, the old French- 
British Suez Canal company asked its 
ship pilots, who had stayed on after 
Nasser seized the waterway, to quit 
their jobs. A large number of them 
agreed to do so. 

This action threatened to cripple 
shipping through the canal, for the 
highly skilled pilots are needed to 
steer vessels through the narrow, 
tricky waterway. It takes years of 
exacting training to prepare new 
pilots for the Suez jobs. 

At about the same time, Britain 
and France, supported by the United 
States, announced a plan to set up a 
new international group made up of 
countries using the waterway. The 
proposed body would employ its own 
pilots, collect charges from ships using 
the canal, and pay Egypt for water- 
way rights. 

As of last week, Egypt was stand- 
ing firm in her demand for sole con- 
trol over the Suez. But both sides 
were continuing to search for new 
solutions to the problem, and a move 
was under way to bring the Suez 
issue before the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, citizens of the free 
world are divided over the wisdom of 
the latest western moves in the Suez 
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dispute. Supporters of these actions 
argue: 

“Such measures have to be taken to 
let Egypt and other countries know 
that they cannot break international 
treaties at will. Nasser, in seizing 
the canal, violated an 1888 agreement 
for international supervision of the 
waterway.” 

The other side contends: “We may 
push Egypt into a war with us if we 
try to force her to accept our pro- 
posals for running the Suez Canal. 
Furthermore, continued operation of 
the canal—which we say is our first 
coneern—is being seriously endan- 
gered by the withdrawal of trained 
pilots from the waterway.” 


School Population 


About 1 out of every 4 Americans 
is attending school this year, either 
in the grades, in high school, or at the 
college level. Altogether, our schools 
have a record enrollment of more than 
41,550,000 students, 

The greatest increase in enrollment 
this year over last is in the grade 
schools. They now have more than 
29,600,000 pupils, compared with 
about 28,500,000 last year. 

High schools have about 8,100,000 
students, as against 7,700,000 last 
year. Almost half of those who com- 
plete their high school education now 
go to college. Enrollment in col- 
leges, universities, and other advanced 
schools, meanwhile, stands at 3,800,- 
000—about 300,000 more than a year 
ago. 

As a result of the year-after-year 
increase in our student population, 
there are shortages of teachers, 
schools, and equipment in many com- 
munities. Leading educators estimate 
that we need at least 51,400 new class- 
rooms—in addition to needed replace- 
ments of many thousands of existing 
ill-equipped and sub-standard class- 
rooms. Also, it is estimated that we 
need about 120,000 more teachers. 





Prime Minister Menzies 


Australia’s Robert Gordon Menzies 
has been one of the principal spokes- 
men for Britain and France in the dis- 
pute with Egypt over the Suez Canal. 
He headed a group which tried, earlier 
this month, to get Egypt’s Premier 





Gamal Nasser to agree to western pro- 
posals for international control of the 
vital waterway. Menzies says that he 
is ready and willing to head new west- 
ern missions to Egypt if the 2 sides 
agree to continue discussions on the 
Suez question. 

The Australian leader is a brilliant 
debater who rarely loses his temper 
even under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

A lawyer, Menzies won nation-wide 
recognition for his skillful handling 
of legal cases by the time he was 27. 
A short time later, he left law to enter 
politics. He rose rapidly in public 
life and became Australia’s Prime 
Minister in 1939—a post he held un- 
til 1941. He returned to power in 
1949, and has been Australia’s leader 
ever since. Menzies will be 62 in 
December. 


Just 43 Days to Go 


America goes to the polls in just 43 
more days. But before citizens of 
many states can vote, they must regis- 
ter with election officials. 

Time is running out. In fact, the 
last day for signing up as voters has 
already passed in 8 states and in cer- 
tain communities of a few other states. 
In Ohio, the registration deadline 
falls on Wednesday, September 26. 
In Arizona, the last day to register 
comes October 1. 

Other states in which the final reg- 
istration date comes before the end 
of next month include: Alabama, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carclina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Find out when the registration 
deadline falls in your area. Then, en- 
courage your parents and friends of 
voting age to register before it is too 
late! 

You can also help by encouraging 
voters to become better acquainted 
with the big issues of this year’s 
campaign. Our series of articles on 
how the 2 parties stand on important 
issues are helpful in this regard. 
Take the papers home and let your 
parents and friends read them. 

Let’s make this a record year for 
voter participation. If we all pitch in 
and help, we can top the 1952 election 
turnout. At that time, 61,551,978 
Americans—63 per cent of the persons 
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MODEL OF U. S. Embassy under construction in New Delhi, capital of India. 


of voting age—cast ballots. In cer- 
tain other democratic countries, up to 
90 per cent or more of the eligible 
voters cast ballots on election day. 


School Controversy 


More than 2 years ago, the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that seg- 
regation in the nation’s schools is un- 
constitutional. Later, the Court said 
the states should make a “prompt and 
reasonable start” toward integrating 
schools. 

The decisions affected 17 states and 
the District of Columbia. All had 
laws which required white and Negro 
children to attend separate schools. 

By this fall, six of these states and 
the District of Columbia have inte- 
grated either all or many of their 
schools. Three states have integrated 
a few schools. Eight states haven’t 
integrated any. 

In the entire region, including states 
which have done the most integrating, 
feelings and opinions are strongly di- 
vided. 

Supporters of the Court rulings 
say: “In our system of government, 
the Supreme Court has the last word 
on the meaning of the Constitution. If 
each state were free to interpret the 
Constitution as it sees fit, we couldn’t 
stay together as a country. There has 
to be a final authority on important 
questions.” 

Opponents of the decisions say: “It 


has always been agreed that each state 
should run its own schools. There is 
nothing in the Constitution which says 
otherwise. Therefore, we think states 
have a right to resist the Supreme 
Court’s attempts to tell them how to 
manage their schools.” 

These and many other arguments 
are repeated in the debate. The con- 
troversy undoubtedly will continue for 
a long time. 


“As Maine Goes.. .” 


In efforts to predict the outcome of 
this fall’s elections, Republicans and 
Democrats alike are making use of an 
old saying: “As Maine goes, so goes 
the nation.” The Pine Tree State 
leads the country by holding elections 
—except for President—in September. 

In the state’s election race held 
earlier this month, Democratic Gov- 
ernor Edmund Muskie won a second 
term as state chief executive by a 
record number of votes. Muskie first 
became governor in 1954—the first 
time that Maine, a traditionally Re- 
publican state, had elected a Demo- 
cratic governor in 20 years. 

In the congressional race, 3 seats 
in the U. S. House of Representatives 
were at stake. Frank Coffin—first 
member of the Democratic Party in 
22 years to win a seat in Congress 
from Maine—was one of the winners. 
Republican Clifford McIntire won a 
place in the House for his party. But 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Two men boarded the bus one morn- 
ing on their way to work. One turned 
to the other and muttered, “It’s going 
to be tough sledding today.” 

The other asked, ‘How can you tell?” 

“No snow!” was the answer. 


* 


Somebody’s always trying to take the 
joy out of life. Now a physician is ex- 
perimenting with serums in an effort 
to find a cure for laziness. 


* 


“Why is it,” asked the irritable cus- 
tomer, “that I never get what I ask for 
in this store?” 

“Perhaps, madam,” replied the clerk, 
“it’s because we’re too polite.” 


* 


If you still believe that Mother Nature 
is never wasteful in her gifts, stop and 
consider the hippopotamus, with a_ hide 
one and one-half inches thick, and not 
the slightest interest in politics. 


* 


Gas Station Attendant: “You asked 
for five, sir, but it’ll only take four. 
Will you drive around a bit, and come 
back for the other one?” 


Humor is desired in pictures, but no 
Hollywood studio can hope to be as funny 
as its press agents. 


* 


A scientist declares that many animals 
laugh. They could hardly help it if they 
observe people closely. 





























CONTI-BEN ROTH AGENCY 
I want to introduce you to 
my new little friend.” 


“Daddy! 
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The building will cost $2,000,000. 


the contest over the third House seat 
was so close that a recount of ballots 
was being made last week. 

The Democrats point to the Maine 
elections and say: “Our victory in the 
state’s gubernatorial and congressional 
races shows the voters want a change. 
People are swinging away from the 
GOP in favor of the Democrats.” 

Republicans disagree. They con- 
tend: “In the total count of votes, 
Maine cast a majority of ballots for 
Republican congressmen. Hence, they 
showed that they want to keep the 
GOP in control of the national gov- 
ernment. Local issues were chiefly in- 
volved in the Maine contests.” 


Security Pacts 


One of the most important military 
pacts among non-communist countries 
is the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation—NATO. Organized in 15949 
to help guard Europe against the 
threat of aggression, NATO now has 
15 members. They are: Belgium, 
Britain, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Turkey, the U. S., and West Germany. 

Other important defense pacts of 
free countries are: 

SEATO. Established in 1954, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
has 8 members: Australia, Britain, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and the United 
States. This group seeks to combat 
the threat of aggression in Southeast 
Asia. 

METO. Set up in 1955, the Middle 
East Treaty Organization provides for 
joint defense of that region by its 
members. They are: Britain, Iran, 
Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey. Though 
the United States is not a METO 
member, its representatives attend the 
group’s meetings. METO was organ- 
ized in Baghdad, Iraq, and its mem- 
bers are often referred to as the Bagh- 
dad Pact nations. 

Rio Pact. Signed in 1947 at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, this pact pledges 
Western Hemisphere countries to joint 
action in promoting peace and resist- 
ing aggression. The United States 
and the 20 Latin American lands to 
the south of us are members of this 
defense system. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) parties’ viewpoints on 
the handling of our natural resources, 
and (2) nationalism as a vital force 
in the world today. 





SPORTS 


NE mark of a great batsman is 
to win his league’s “triple crown.” 
To do so means that he must lead 
the league in 3 vital items: batting 
average, runs batted in, and home 
runs. The feat is seldom performed, 
but Mickey Mantle of the New York 
Yankees may do it this season. 
Mantle is sure to lead the American 
League in home runs. Barring a bad 
slump in the season’s closing weeks, 
he seems likely to have the highest 
Where the Yankee 
slugger may meet a strong challenge 
is in driving in the most runs. Al 
Kaline, the young Detroit star, is 
giving Mickey a real fight in the RBI 
competition. 











batting average. 


* 


In past Olympic Games, the U.S. 
women’s track and field team has not 
won many gold medals. Hopes are 
high, though, that this year’s team 
will make a good showing in the 
autumn games at Melbourne, Austra- 
lia. One athlete on whom the United 
States is counting highly is attractive 
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JAVELIN thrower Karen Anderson 


Karen Anderson of Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Karen is national women’s champion 
in the javelin throw. She has hurled 
the slender spear more than 159 feet. 
Her throw set a U.S. record for women, 
and was only a few feet short of the 
Olympic mark set in 1952 by a Czech 
woman. The 18-year-old Pennsylvania 
girl appears to be one of our best 
prospects for an Olympic medal this 
year. —By HOWARD SWEET 
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NEW CLOVERLEAF in West Germany’s excellent highway system. It links two major roads near the city of Frankfurt. 


Germany Is Still a Divided Country 


Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), the 15-nation defense group 
set up to defend Europe from com- 
munist aggression. 

U.S. troops are still stationed in 
West Germany. They are there, with 
the complete approval of Adenauer’s 
government, to help defend the coun- 
try in case of communist attack. 

East Germany has been carved out 
of the area which the Soviet troops 
occupied after World War II. (The 
easternmost portions of prewar Ger- 
many have been annexed outright by 
Poland and Russia.) About the size 
of Ohio, the East German state, 
stretching from the Baltic Sea to 
Czechoslovakia, is less than half as 
big as West Germany. It has about 
18,000,000 people, many of whom are 
engaged in farming. 


Eastern Region 


The communists run East Germany 
under the close supervision of the So- 
viet Union. The Red state’s capital is 
East Berlin. 

The most discussed political issue in 
Germany concerns the division of the 
country. Germans, wherever they live, 
want their country unified. The big 
question is: How can the 2 parts of 
the country be brought together? 

The stumbling block to unification 
has been Russia’s refusal to allow free 
balloting throughout the area it con- 
trols. Instead, the Soviet Union has 
made East Germany a puppet state. 
Control of this region puts the Rus- 
sians in a strong position, for they are 
able to carry on a constant propaganda 
campaign in the effort to get the West 
Germans to unite with the East Ger- 
mans. The Soviet leaders hope even- 
tually to bring about a unified Ger- 
many under communist domination. 

Chancellor Adenauer feels that the 
best way to achieve a united, demo- 
cratic Germany is for his country to 
work closely with the western lands 
and contribute troops to the NATO 
He thinks that when the So- 
viet leaders see they have no chance 
of getting control of West Germany, 
they will eventually have to give in 
and permit free elections for all the 
German people. 


forces. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Russia is, however, standing firm. 
Soviet leaders say that West Germany 
must stop rearming and must with- 
draw from NATO before there can be 
any talk of unification. They say, too, 
that Adenauer must negotiate the mat- 
ter with the communist-run East Ger- 
man government. 

The West German Chancellor has no 
intention of giving in to the Russians. 
He refuses to recognize the East Ger- 
man government on the grounds that 
it was illegally set up and is merely a 
puppet of the Soviet Union. The 
United States takes the same stand. 

Most West Germans are strongly 
anti-communist, but not all are as 
determined as Adenauer. Some are 
wondering if the firm policies of ‘the 
Old Man’”—as the Chancellor is re- 
spectfully known among his people— 
will ever unite the country. 

The chief opposition party to Ade- 
nauer is already advocating that West 
Germany withdraw from NATO and 
then try to work out a “deal” with the 
Soviet Union to bring the 2 parts of 
the divided land together. If this 
should happen, Germany might end up 
as a neutral nation, or—even worse— 
might be drawn into the communist 
camp. In either case, it would be a 
blow to the western nations which are 
counting on West Germany as an ally 
to supply 500,000 men for the NATO 
forces. 

Certainly it is plain that the West 
German Chancellor will have trouble 
in keeping his country lined up solidly 
with us. In fact, there may be serious 
difficulties in making West Germany 
an effective member of the NATO 
forces. 

Rearming Nation 


Some months ago, the West German 
parliament voted to establish an army. 
Many Germans were not enthusiastic 
about rearming, but the plan, backed 
by the United States, was pushed 
through under the firm guidance of 
Adenauer. 

An important question, though, was 
left unsettled. The length of time 
which young Germans must serve in 
their country’s forces was not deter- 
mined. The matter is coming up soon. 


The Chancellor’s political opponents 
may seize upon it as another chance to 
block the rearmament program. 

Still another matter which is pla- 
guing Adenauer is the recent report 
that the United States intends to 
streamline its armed forces and cut 
them by 800,000 between now and 
1960. It is said that our country plans 
to depend on nuclear weapons to a 
larger extent than at present. Known 
as the Radford Plan, the proposal is 
supposed to have been drawn up under 
the direction of Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Adenauer’s political foes are now 
saying: “The United States is urging 
us to rearm but is at the same time 
planning to cut its own troop strength. 
Therefore, building an army can’t 
really be very urgent. Moreover, an 


army is not going to be of much use 
if the next war is going to be fought 
with nuclear weapons. We had better 
reconsider, and stop the rearmament 
program.” 

U. S. officials have assured West 
Germany that we shall not withdraw 
any troops without consulting NATO. 
Even then, they say, we shall keep 
firepower at a high level. Nonetheless, 
the issue is likely to make Adenauer’s 
task harder in the weeks ahead. 

Rising Criticism 

The rising criticism of the West 
German leader undoubtedly reflects 
the fact that an election year is ap- 
proaching in the European land. Na- 
tion-wide balloting in West Germany 
is scheduled for September 1957. For 
the next 12 months there will be con- 
stant pulling and hauling among the 
nation’s political parties. 

Despite the difficulties which Ade- 
nauer has been encountering of late, 
the 80-year-old Chancellor is still high- 
ly popular. His supporters predict 
that next year the German people will 
put their stamp of approval on his 
policies in the fall elections. They 
think that Adenauer’s failure to unify 
the country is more than offset by 
the prosperity which West Germany 
has achieved under his leadership. 

Certainly no country in Europe has 
made a more spectacular gain than has 
West Germany in the past dozen years. 
When World War II ended, the coun- 
try lay devastated. Bombed factories 
were piles of rubble, thousands of 
homes and apartment buildings were 
in ruins, blown-up bridges blocked 
canals and rivers. Some people won- 
dered if Germany would ever get on 
her feet again. 

But such persons underestimated 
the country’s resources—a_ skilled, 
hard-working people; big supplies of 
coal and iron; and determined leaders 
like Konrad Adenauer. With help 
from the western nations—especially 
the United States—West Germany 
cleaned up the rubble of war and re- 
built its homes and factories. 

How well it succeeded may be indi- 
cated by a few figures. Today the rate 
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of industrial output is double what 
it was before World War II. In 1955, 
West Germany’s economic progress 
was greater than that in any other 
European country. Ships, automo- 
biles, cameras, television sets, and 
dozens of other items are being turned 
out at a record clip. 

The greatest industrial area in the 
country—and one of the greatest in 
the world—is the Ruhr. Here in the 
region where the Ruhr River flows 
toward the Rhine is a network of iron 
and steel mills, coal mines, and busy 
canals and highways. -Here, too, are 
dozens of manufacturing plants which 
make tools, machinery and other prod- 
ucts using steel. 


Large Steel Producer 

Last year West Germany produced 
almost 22,000,000 tons of crude steel. 
She is the third largest steel producer 
in the world—after the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

West Germany raises about 70 per 
cent of the food she needs. Major 
crops include various grains, sugar 
beets, and potatoes. Meat, butter, and 
cheese are produced. A considerable 
amount of food must be purchased 
from other lands. 

One of the world’s leading trading 
nations, West Germany sells her man- 
ufactured goods to many countries. 
The United States, Sweden, France, 
and the Netherlands are among the 
nation’s chief trading partners. 

The people of West Germany are liv- 
ing well today. There is practically 
no unemployment. Food is plentiful, 
and stores are well stocked with all 
kinds of goods. 

The situation in communist East 
Germany is quite different.’ Here 
there are more farms and fewer in- 
dustries than in West Germany. The 
Red state has nearly enough food for 
its own people, but has to import coal, 
iron, and steel. East Germany’s trade 
is largely with Russia and other com- 
munist lands. 


Poor Living Conditions 


How East Germans may feel about 
living conditions in their country is 
indicated by the fact that last year 
271,000 persons fled from the region. 
In the past 4 years, almost 1,000,000 
people have left East Germany. Many 
of those who have left were engineers, 
professional men, and skilled workers. 
They saw little chance to get ahead 
under East Germany’s communist gov- 
ernment. 

Unquestionably the standard of liv- 
ing is much lower in East Germany 
than in the other half of the divided 
country. Freedoms which are com- 
monplace in West Germany are un- 
known in the Red-dominated state. 

The city of Berlin continues to be— 
like Germany itself—divided between 
the communists and the free world. 
This situation—like the division of the 
whole country—dates back to the oc- 
cupation period after World War II. 
Formerly the capital of all Germany, 
Berlin will probably again become the 
capital if the divided land is unified. 

When that day will come, no one 
knows. Today the Russians show no 
signs of permitting a unified Germany, 
until their terms are met. So long as 
Adenauer heads the West German gov- 
ernment, there will be no knuckling 
under to the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, if the 80-year-old leader 
should retire or be forced out of office 
in the coming elections, there may be 
trouble ahead for the western lands. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





HE Arab states of the Middle East 

have been involved in a continuing 
dispute with Israel since that Re- 
public was forrmed in 1948. One of 
the leaders of the Arab bloc in its 
feud with the Jewish state has been 
Jordan, a country about the size of 
Indiana, ruled by a 20-year-old king. 

History. The area that is now 
Jordan was part of the Turkish em- 
pire for several centuries. In 1918 
British forces expelled the Turks, and 
the land was included in the Arab 
kingdom of Syria. Four years later, 
it came under the control of Great 
Britain. 

In 1946, Britain recognized the in- 
dependence of Transjordan, as the 
country was called until 1949, and the 


nation joined the Arab League. This 
is an organization which seeks to 


promote close cooperation among the 
Arab iands. 

Despite bitter Arab protests, Israel 
became a republic in 1948, and Jordan 
and Egypt led Arab League armies 
to war against the new state. A truce 
was agreed upon in 1949, but it did 
not bring peace. There have been 
hundreds of Israeli-Arab clashes since 
then, and UN Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold traveled to the area 
this summer to persuade the nations 
involved to observe the truce agree- 
ment. 

Lately, Jordan has supported Egypt’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal. The coun- 
try, along with the other Arab League 
members, has pledged to consider any 
attack on Egypt as an attack on its 
own- borders. 


The Land. While fertile along the 
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ICA 
AT JORDAN’S Women Teachers’ Training College, future home economics 
instructors get a demonstration on the use of modern kitchen equipment 


Arab Land of Jordan 


Has Been an Independent Nation Only Since 1946 


Jordan River and the eastern shores 
of the Dead Sea, most of Jordan is 
dry and barren. Sand dunes occupy 
much of the surface, and the high 
areas are mostly rock. 

The climate is hot and dry in the 
summer and mild during the winter 
months. It is good for growing citrus 
fruit and certain grains such as wheat 
and barley. 

The people. Jordan’s population of 
about 1,500,000 includes an estimated 
600,000 refugees from Israel. These 
people fled to Jordan when Israel] be- 
came a Jewish state in 1948. They 
are largely of Arab stock and of the 
Moslem religion, like the rest of the 
country’s inhabitants. 

Much of Jordan’s population is 
nomadic, following herds of animals 
as they graze. Life is primitive, and 
at least one-half of the population is 
believed to be illiterate. Only a small 
percentage of the people live in cities. 
The capital, Amman, has a population 
of about 170,000. 

Government. Jordan is governed 
by young King Hussein, who replaced 
his sick father in 1952. He appoints 
the prime minister and approves nomi- 
nations to the cabinet. The legisla- 
ture consists of 20 senators appointed 
by the king and an elected 40-member 
Chamber of Deputies. Only men may 
vote in the elections. Democracy is 
very limited. 

Economy. Although only a small 
portion of the land is under cultiva- 
tion, most of the people support them- 
selves by farming with primitive im- 
plements, or by raising goats, sheep, 
and cattle. Live animals, hides, and 
wool are among Jordan’s principal ex- 
ports, along with grains, fruit, and 
phosphate, a material used in ferti- 
lizer, 

Few minerals have been located in 
the country, and there is not much 
large industry. Some deposits of iron, 
copper, and manganese are known to 
exist, and there are indications of the 
presence of oil in the south. A few 
light manufacturing industries are in 
operation. 

The country needs to develop both 
industry and transportation. There 
are only a few highways, mostly un- 
paved, connecting the more important 
cities and towns. A railway crosses 
the country from north to south. 

—By Victor BLOcK 





Readers Say— 











We should not give so much money 
to foreign countries. There are many 
uses to which this money could be 
put in our own nation. For example, 
we could use some of it to build more 
schools, raise teachers’ salaries, and 
help our own poor people. Let’s take 
care of America’s needs first. 

EDDIE BURLINGAME, 
Hickman Mills, Missouri 


* 


We should share our posperity with 
nations that need aid. Such assistance 
makes the free world stronger against 
the threat of communism. If we dis- 
continue our aid, more nations might 
turn to Russia for help. We need 
friends and allies to remain strong. 

DONNA SCHUCHMAN, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


Most automobile accidents are 
caused by high speed. I think that 
cars should not be made to go so fast. 
If all vehicles had a top speed of, say, 
60 miles an hour, there would be fewer 
deaths on the highways, and people 
could still get anywhere quickly. 

JANET KINGSBURY, 
Shelton, Washington 
oo 


We should give still greater em- 
phasis to the building up of our air 
power. A strong Air Force will be 
our most effective weapon in case of 
a surprise enemy attack. It will also 
make a nation think twice before start- 
ing a war. RICHARD HOBART, 

San Antonio, Texas 




















It is important that all our armed 


forces remain strong and alert. We 
do not know what kind of war we 
might have to fight, and we should be 
ready on land, sea, and in the air for 
any possible emergency. 
MARTHA FINE, 
Chicago, Illimois 


* 


Our agreement to sell surplus food 
to India is a good move. We have too 
much food on hand while people in 
other lands are hungry. 

BoB BARKER, 
Pleasant Hill, California 


* 


(Send us your opinion on current 
topics, or tell us about school or com- 
munity projects. Are you participat- 
ing in pre-election activities, such as 
get-out-the-vote campaigns? 

(We shall run letters on interesting 
ideas and projects at greater length, 
while continuing to condense most of 
the letters we receive. Address let- 
ters to: Readers Say, AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Be sure to sign your 
name legibly.) 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Tool and Die Industry 


T takes about 20,000 different tools 

to turn out the powerful J-57 Turbo- 
Wasp engine for a modern plane. 
These are made by highly skilled tool 
and die makers. So are the numerous 
other tools and machines needed to 
produce the thousands of goods that 
come from our factories. Hence, there 
are unusually good job opportunities 
for tool and die makers. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will be to translate the designs and 
blueprints of engineers and designers 
into the actual machines used in a 
manufacturing plant. The duties of 
the tool maker differ somewhat from 
those of the die maker. The latter 
shapes the machinery or dies used 
for making tools. The tool maker uses 
these dies for turning out the finished 
equipment required by industry. 

Your qualifications should include 
mechanical ability, patience, manual 
dexterity, and, above all, absolute ac- 
curacy. Tool and die makers are ac- 
tually highly skilled machinists who 
must be able to do extremely precise 
work. 

Your training, after you finish high 
school, can be obtained through an 
apprenticeship program. On-the-job 
training usually takes 4 to 5 years to 
complete, and includes some classroom 
study in mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, and other subjects related 
to the work. At the end of your ap- 
prenticeship period, you will become a 
trained worker or journeyman. 

Large industrial firms, such as Gen- 
eral Motors and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, have special training programs 


for high school graduates who can 
qualify for these courses. Successful 
applicants are paid while learning, 
and they are assured of employment 
when they complete their training pro- 
gram. 

Your advancement can be rapid if 
you are a skilled and willing worker. 
As an experienced tool or die maker, 
you might move into a supervisory 
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APPRENTICE die maker starts a job 


post such as shop foreman. You can 
also become a tool designer. To qualify 
for the latter job, you must know 
the principles of draftmanship, which 
you can learn through correspondence 
courses or by attending night school. 

If you have exceptional ability, you 
can go on to become a tool designer. 
A college education is almost a neces- 
sity for such a position. A number 
of firms provide special collegiate 
training programs for their more 
promising employes. 

Finally, a tool or 


die maker who 








wants to be his own boss can open 
a machine shop of his own. There 
are opportunities to build a thriving 
business by doing jobs for industrial 
plants which do not maintain tool de- 
partments. 

Your earnings, as an experienced 
worker, are likely to range between 
$75 and $120 for a 40-hour week, 
depending on the type of work you do 
and the locality in which you are em- 
ployed. Tool designers often receive 
between $6,500 and $7,500 a year. 
Engineers may earn $10,000 or more 
annually. 

Tool and die making is almost ex- 
clusively a man’s field. 

Advantages are (1) the wages are 
good, and (2) there are fine opportu- 
nities for advancement. Also, men 
trained in this work are nearly always 
assured of employment. Because of 
their wide experience and their spe- 
cialized skills, tool and die makers are 
usually among the last workers to be 
laid off during slack periods. In good 
times, they are among the most sought 
after men in the industrial field. 

One disadvantage you might en- 
counter is the strain of having to do 
highly precise work without letup. 
Tool and die makers must be extremely 
accurate at all times, for a very slight 
error in measurement can ruin an 
entire job. 

Further information on apprentice- 
ships in your area may be obtained 
from personnel] directors of nearby 
industrial firms, or from your State 
Employment Service. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - = Monroe and Adams 


This is the third in a series of 
articles on our Presidents and the 
times in which they held office. 


AMES Monroe was born in Colonial 

Virginia in 1758. He served as a 
member of the Continental Congress, 
U. S. Senator, Minister to France, and 
Secretary of State under President 
James Madison. A Democratic-Re- 
publican, Monroe was President from 
1817 to 1825. He died in 1831. 

The years during which Monroe held 
office are often called the “Era of good 
feeling,” for there were few bitter 
national conflicts at the time. Ten- 
sion between the North and the South 
was considerably lessened by the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820. Under 
this plan, states in northern sections 
of the Louisiana Territory, except for 
Missouri, were to be free. Those in 
the southern part of the region could 
have slavery. 

The first steamship, the Savannah, 
crossed the Atlantic in 1819. The 
census count of 1820 showed there 
were some 9,638,453 Americans at the 
time. 

In a series of treaties between the 
United States and British Canada in 
1817 and 1818, the 2 sides agreed on 
part of the boundary line between 
them. Both countries also promised 
to tear down old fortifications in the 
Great Lakes region. In 1819, we pur- 


chased Florida from Spain. 

In 1828, Monroe made a foreign 
policy announcement which has since 
become a cornerstone of our dealings 
with other nations. 


Known as the 





Monroe Doctrine, it warned European 
rulers not to interfere with the free- 
dom of countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Latin American lands had thrown 
off Spanish rule a few years before, 
and Monroe was afraid that Spain 
or other European nations might try 
to dominate that region at some later 
date. He also wanted to keep the 
Russians out of territory on our West 
Coast which they claimed as their own. 
Britain, which ruled the seas at the 
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Adams 


Monroe 


time, backed up the idea behind the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In 1821, Greece began a long strug- 
gle for independence from Turkish 
rule, which didn’t succeed until 1827. 

* 

John Quincy Adams was born in 
Colonial Massachusetts in 1767. The 
son of our second President, John 
Adams, John Quincy was a lawyer, 
diplomat, U. S. Senator, and Secretary 
of State under Monroe. The younger 
Adams became President in 1825, serv- 
ing only one term in that office. Later, 
he returned to Congress where he 


remained until his death in 1848. 

Though Adams was elected as a 
Democratic-Republican, he later be- 
came a National Republican (fore- 
runner of the Whigs). His former 
party, meanwhile, dropped the name 
“Republican,” and became the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Canals and roads, begun on a large 
scale under Monroe’s administration, 
were continued under Adams. The 
362-mile-long Erie Canal, which joined 
Lake Erie with the Hudson River, 
opened shortly after Adams entered 
the White House, 

Strikes in 1827 for a 10-hour day 
and higher wages marked the begin- 
ning of a labor movement. Land poli- 
cies for western territories also caused 
trouble. Adams opposed the distribu- 
tion of public lands to private indi- 
viduals for fear they would waste the 
resources. He believed that the gov- 
ernment should conserve and use 
resources for the benefit of the entire 
nation. Landless people bitterly at- 
tacked him as ‘undemocratic.” 

In 1828, the majority in Congress 
and Adams approved a tariff increase 
which brought taxes on imports to a 
new high. The tariff was bitterly 
criticized by the southern states which 
sold much of their cotton abroad and 
bought many of their goods from other 
lands. 

Overseas, Russia was waging wars 
of conquest against Turkey and neigh- 
boring lands, winning huge slices of 
territory for the Russian czar in the 
Black Sea area, 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Farm Debate 


1. Has the percentage of farmers in 
our country’s total population increased 
or decreased since 1940? 

2. According to GOP spokesmen, how 
did Democratic farm-price policies help 
create today’s crop surpluses? 

3. What do the Democrats say about 
these surpluses? 

4. Explain the meaning of “parity.” 
What guarantee, in connection with 
parity, do most Democratic leaders think 
our government should give the farmer? 

5. What policy do the Republicans 
favor, with respect to price supports? 

6. Briefly describe the soil-bank plan. 

7. Tell what the Republicans say about 
this program and its value. 

8. What is the Democratic 
with respect to the soil bank? 


position 


Discussion 


1. Which party do you think is in a 
stronger position, so far as agriculture 
is concerned? Give reasons. 

2. When farmers go to the polls in 
November, do you think they will base 
their votes chiefly on how they feel about 
the farm issue, or will they also give 
serious consideration to the parties’ views 
on other matters? Explain. 


German Problem 


1. Why does the United States want to 
continue to have close ties with West 
Germany? 

2. Briefly compare the 2 German lands. 


3. What is 


West Germany’s biggest 
political issue? 


4. How does Adenauer feel about uni- 
fying the country? 

5. What attitude does the Soviet Union 
take? 


6. Describe some of the troubles which 
may confront Adenauer in the weeks and 
months ahead. 


7. Compare conditions in the 2 Ger- 


man countries. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that 
Germany should be unified? Explain. 

2. Do you approve of U. S. policy 
toward Germany since World War II? 
Why or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the purpose of the current 
meeting at the UN headquarters? 

2. Tell something about Konrad Ade- 
nauer and Otto Grotewohl. 

3. Give arguments for and against the 
latest western action on the Suez Canal 
dispute. Which view do you support, 
and why? 

4. Who is Robert Menzies, and why 
has he been in the news? 

5. What are the nation’s 2 big par- 
ties saying about the Maine election re- 
sults? 


6. Identify: NATO; SEATO; METO. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (d) uncompromising attitude; 2. 
(b) self-seeking leader; 3. (b) stubborn- 
ness; 4. (a) schemes and plots; 5. (b) 
gaudy; 6. (a) noisy, raving speech; 7. 
(c) foolish; 8. (b) complicated and em- 
barrassing situation. 

Pronunciations 

Chou En-lai—jé én-li 

Dag Hammarskjold—di ham’mer-shult’ 

Gamal Nasser—gi-mal’ nas’ér 

Hussein—hoo-sian’ 


Konrad Adenauer—k6n’rat i’ duh- 
now-er 


Otto Grotewohl—6t’d grit’vél 





